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THE GREAT BARYTONE. 

I was prompter, scene-shifter, and errand-boy 
general in the opera-house of Darmstadt, when 
Herr Swindlenbach acceded to the management by 
the grace of the Grand Duke’s valet, and a marriage 
with his predecessor's widow. Of Herr Swindlen- 
bach’s antecedents, little was known, except that 
he had kept a German coffee-house in Florence, 
and an Austrian hotel in Milan; that he 
failed in both speculations, and left anxiously 
inquiring friends among the trades-people of both 
cities; yet, before he was a twelvemonth in pos- 
session of the opera-house, there was not a greater 
man below the court-circle in Darmstadt. 

The Grand Duke had travelled through Italy 
incog. before his accession, which was also recent. 
Some said he had an Italian mistress, and that her 
confessor had great hopes of his conversion from 
Lutheranism. However that might be, his Serene 
Highness had come home with such a taste for 


| everything Italian, and especially Italian music, 


that all the court fell to writing complimentary 
ietters to distinguished maestros, and could not 
spare a minute from the humming and strumming 
of operas. There never was such a time for 
musical instrument makers in the grand duchy. 
Every official had to be suited with something he 
could play on: the prime minister came out strong 
on the piano; the secretary of state took to the 
violin; and the grand chamberlain performed 
night and day on the flageolet. Herr Swindlenbach 
was not the man to let slip such an opportunity of 
getting up in the world; he set his wits to work 
to get up an Italian company, and give Italian 
operas in what he called high-art style. I can 
vouch that he was never a league out of Darm- 
stadt all that year; but his own account of the 
business was, that it cost him three journeys to 
Italy, the loss of sleep, appetite, and I forget how 
many hundreds of florins; but at last, he had the 
happiness of securing a divine soprano, a grand 
contralto, a painstaking tenor, and a conscientious 
basso. His Serene Highness shewed a princely 
sense of the manager’s attention to his whim; he 


sent his private secretary, his gentleman-usher, and 
his baron-in-waiting to inspect the company, and 
witness the rehearsals; gave orders for the opera- 
house to be new painted, and promised to come in 
state on the opening-night. 

Of course, the whole court came to inspect 
too; there was scarcely space in the green-room 
for the barons and baronesses, ministers and 
aulic councillors who took a deep interest in the 
manager and his company. It was fearful work 
to get through business under so much super- 
intendence ; all the gentlemen had suggestions to 
make, and all the ladies wanted to improve the 
costumes. It was nearly as hard to get the scene- 
painters on ; they were Germans every man to the 
backbone, and hated everything from Italy. But 
energy and perseverance will surmount any diffi- 
culty ; so Herr Swindlenbach was wont to remark, 
and so it proved in his own case. In spite of its 
friends and its enemies, the first Italian opera 
under his management—the name has escaped my 
memory, but it ended with Diavolo—was cast and 
rehearsed, mounted and produced before the rank 
and fashion of Darmstadt, all in full-dress, and as 
close as we could pack them. The Grand Duke 
was as good as his word, and came in full state. 
All the court followed his example; all the officers 
of the garrison got orders to be present, and 
present accordingly they were. All our singers 
' acquitted themselves powerfully, and the orchestra 
drowned everybody that went wrong. If my own 
services were not signal, they were sufficient to 
call forth the manager’s gratitude, though of any- 
thing like knowledge of Italian, I am guiltless to 
this day. It was not etiquette to express an opinion 
tof the performance till the verdict came from the 
ducal box at the close of the last scene, when the 
Grand Duchess smiled approvingly, the Grand 
Duchess Dowager rattled her fan, and his Serene 
Highness said : ‘ Very good indeed.’ Thereupon the 
boxes exploded with rapture, and ladies who had 
pretensions to sensibility, felt it incumbent on them 
to faint. The curtain fell amid thunders of applause. 
The manager and his four polar stars, as he called 
them from that night, were summoned before it, 
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and got such a deluge of bouquets as had never 
been seen in Darmstadt before. Herr Swindlen- 
bach made a speech of some length about gratitude 
and joy, and they all retired with pocket-handker- 
chiefs to their eyes. There was a triumphal supper 
discussed in the green-room that night ; I had the 
honour of being present, and afterwards assisting 
the manager to find his own door. How the four 
os stars got home, has always been a problem 
yond my solution; but next ve brought a 
a command from the Grand Duke to perform 
talian operas regularly three times a week. 

Such a command indicated the patronage and 
6 ape of his Serene Highness ; few managers had 
m so honoured, and from that hour Herr Swind- 
lenbach’s prosperity set in with a flood-tide. Court 
ladies became his friends; titled amateurs sought 
his counsel in their musical difficulties oom 
burghers grew proud of his acquaintance ; his credit 
rose with. all despite the tales from 
Florence and Milan; his opera-house was filled to 
overflowing ; while Schiller’s plays were acted to 
= boxes in the Darmstadt theatre, and his 
exchequer flourished accordingly. Herr Swindlen- 
bach deserved prosperity, for he could enjoy it. 
He took a honse in one of the pleasantest spots in 
the neighbourhood, had it altered in the Italian 
le, had the grounds laid out in the same, and 
ed it his casteleto. There he gave fétes on his 
birthday, and the anniversaries of his wedding, 
which he said would be reckoned among the salient 
= of opera history. The prime minister had 
seen at one of them, there were generally some 

of the foreign ambassadors present, a fair sprinkling 
of the court families, anda mighty muster of artists 
and amateurs. The entertainment was of the best 
that Darmstadt could afford; but its great features 
were the prevalence of Italian dishes, the abundance 
of choice wines, and an oration regularly delivered 
by the Herr, in which he drew a parallel between 
the management—that phrase always signifying 
himself—and Goethe, then directing the theatre at 
Weimar; the management was always proved to 
have much higher claims on the gratitude of man- 


The path of glory, wherever it may lead, is apt to 
be thorny, and thas in his great home Herr Swind- 
lenbach was not without his troubles. Darmstadt 
had always been a serious Lutheran place, and there 
was among its citizens a considerable proportion of 
old-times people, who preached and prophesied, in a 
private court-fearing way, against the opera-house 
and its manager. There was also the patriotic 
party, always alive and talking, but seldom of any 
use in Germany, who did not like to see their 
national music and poetry superseded by Italian 
trills, and as they could not venture to attack his 
princely patron, their small poets and critics took 
every opportunity to fallon Herr Swindlenbach. But 
the greatest of the manager’s difficulties lay within 
his own camp. Madame Screcheli, the divine 
soprano, and Madame Ranterini, the grand contralto, 
carried on life and song in a manner which varied 
between sisterly affection andopen war. Baulanti,the 

instaking tenor, and Rorenario, the conscientious 

, Were recognised belligerents ; it was whispered 
they were cousins of the name of Splitz, and I am 
ina — to state that they generally scolded in 
Low German. Nevertheless, the rest of our company 
were on the v of rebellion at every new casting, 
on account of the kith and kin of the four polar 
stars, who came upon us from all quarters, like 


eagles gathering to the prey. The divine soprano 
could not appear on any stage without the protec: 
tion of an uncle never known to be sober, but bent 
on doing all the discreet characters. The grand 
contralto sent post for two maiden aunts, whom she 
said she worshipped; they were gaunt and grim as 
old fir-trees, but desperately determined on playing 
nymphs and shepherdesses. The painstaking tenor 
refused to sing or exist without the company of his 
devoted dmother ; she wanted my place at first, 
but finally settled on the whole of our witch business. 
The conscientious basso lost no time in summoning 
a flock of nieces, who, he assured the manager, 
were the well-spring of his comfort, and must be 
accommodated with lively and graceful parts. 

Such complications would have driven any other 
man into a lunatic asylum, but Herr Swindlenbach 
was equal to his exigencies. What he could do to 

cify all parties, he did; what he could not do, 

e promised, and from the most direful tempest he 
could retire into the shadow of the Grand Duke’s 
patronage, the glories of his fétes, his superiority to 
Goethe, and the amenities of his casteleto, e 
lady who presided over that abode, though the relict 
of one opera manager, and the spouse of another, 
never had a thought beyond mending house-linen 
and making sawer-kraut. But Herr Swindlenbach’s 
wedded life was peaceable in the extreme. I don’t 
think he had much of a counsellor or confidante in 
the excellent woman, which, together with the fact, 
that I had been useful in and out of the opera-house, 
and wanted to play no part but my own, made him 
select me as a sort of humble companion, to whom 
he could comment with safety on the doings of the 
four polar stars, enlarge on his own grandeur, and 
unfold his managerial designs. 

It was in this way that T heard of a negotiation, 
kept secret from the company, from everybody, in 
fact, but the Grand Duke and his most prudent 
secretary, to bring upon the Darmstadt stage the 
newest wonder of our musical world, the great 
barytone, Signor Belorandini, in a new opera which 
the reigning maestro, Strumaldi, was known to be 
writing expressly for him. The name and fame of 
Signor Belorandini made so mighty a noise in the 
operatic universe of the time, that their echoes 
may still linger in the memory of many a manager. 
He had made his début in Paris some years before, 
and taken the ears of that discerning capital by 
storm. The connoisseurs were unanimous that 
such a barytone never had been heard before, and 
never would be heard again. The crowds and 
crushes at places where he was engaged to sing 
were said to have slain as many as some decisive 
battles. Crowned heads had vied with each other 
in doing him honour, and his plate-chests and 
jewel-cases contained miracles in the presentation- 

ine. Managers had ruined each other in bidding 
for his voice ; bankers were ambitious of his depo- 
sits; he had sung princesses out of fevers, and 
duchesses into insanity ; prima-donnas had com- 
mitted suicide in despair of winning his heart ; 
bassos, tenors, and barytones had died of envy 
behind the scenes ; and Signor Belorandini never 
condescended to appear on any stage but that of 


a t metropoli 

Darmstadt with its twenty thousand inhabitants 
could not pretend to that character, but the Grand 
Duke had set his heart on bringing him there, and 
the Grand Duke’s manager was dreaming of a 
patent of nobility as the reward of his services, if 
the thing could be accomplished. Moreover, he 
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wanted satisfaction on the four polar stars, and 
that was the way to get it. He wanted satisfac- 
tion on his enemies in the town, and that would 
establish his own and his opera’s glory above their 
heads for ever. All the toil and travel for which 
Herr Swindlenbach gave himself credit in getting 
up his company, were truly and cheerfully borne 
for catching the Great Barytone. The journeys 
he made to see the Signor’s friends, the flatteries 


| and bribes he administered to them, the letters 


of supplication he wrote to everybody supposed 
to be fafluential, and, above all, the fibs a sub- 
terfuges he contrived to keep the business secret, 
were the wonder of my days then, and would 
take more time to tell than I can spare. But 
the Great Barytone was too rare a bird to be 
easily caught, and was well versed in the valuable 
art of making himself dear. At first, he could not 
think of breaking his grand rule, and singing in 
Darmstadt at all; then he was good-natured, and 
would consider the manager’s case ; then he would 
certainly come, and might be expected in the course 
of the following month; but about the middle of it 
he found out he was engaged beyond the possi- 
bility of being heard of in that part of Germany 
for seven years tocome. Herr Swindlenbach made 
larger offers, but they were of no use. At last the 
Grand Duke put his princely hand to the work ; I 
forget how many foreign embassies and ministers 
were retained for the persuasion of Signor Beloran- 
dini; but finally the Great Barytone yielded to the 

ressure, and signed an agreement to sing in the 

armstadt opera-house, on the express condition of 
his being paid down five hundred thalers at the 
close of each performance ; to prevent, as he deli- 
cately hinted, the recurrence of a misunderstanding 
which he had once experienced with a German 


er. 

‘Yes, Fritz,” said Herr Swindlenbach to me, 
flourishing the important paper while I was sweep- 
ing out the green-room—‘the management has 
triumphed. What a sensation will be created when 
I disclose the astounding fact at my birthday féte 
to-morrow. You may come, Fritz, and wait at one 
of the tables; it will be something to tell your 

ms. I know His Excellency the Baden 
ambassador will be present, but rank should unbend 
at such a moment. Here,’ he continued, producing 
a soiled and crumpled book, ‘I will honour you 
with the first sight of it, for you have been faithful 
in your lowly My or This is the new opera, 
written expressly for Signor Belorandini, Il Cato 
del Palazzo—an gxtraordinary novelty, founded 
on a remarkable @cident connected with the royal 
family of Naples. I understand the chorus of cats 
in the second act is considered Strumaldi’s chef- 
@euvre. Not a word about it, remember, till I 
astonish the company to-morrow; then we must 
begin the casting without delay, for Signor Belor- 
andini comes this 

Herr Swindlenbach did astonish the company at 
his birthday féte by the publication of the - 
ment and the display of the soiled book. Next 
day, he had his triumph placarded in all the public 
places of Darmstadt, to the exultation of his friends, 
and the confusion of his enemies. The casting did 
begin without delay ; but every laurel must be 
won, and every whistle paid for: the casting 
proved to be one of the most tempestuous trans- 
actions of Herr Swindlenbach’s reign. Madame 
Ranterini went off in hysterics for three successive 
afternoons, because she couldn’t get the heroine’s 


; and Madame Screcheli threatened to take a 
fever if she did get it. 
against singing a single note, unless his nieces 
ified o y assigning hi mother a 
distinguished place in the famous et of cats, 
Through this sea of troubles, the Herr contrived to 
steer, with the help of the minister of police ; the 
aS once more triumphed ; the rehearsals 
were brought to an end in something like peace; 
the mounting was pronounced uns ble by 
the ablest connoisseurs. All the Fashion of 
Darmstadt flew to secure box-tickets ; all the court 
ladies got new dresses, or their best old ones turned 
for the occasion ; and it was rumoured that the 
Grand Duchess would wear her diamonds. There 
never was such a ferment of preparation in court 
and town. Herr Swindlenbach was planning a 
monster féte for the Great Barytone and the 
third anniversary of his own wedding, when, 
lo! on the day preceding that on which the 
Signor was expected, there came a letter from 
his private secretary, announcing that the Great 


Barytone was indisposed, and had been advised . 


by his physician not to sing or appear in public 
for some time. I thought the poor manager 
would have fallen to the ground when he read it, 
We were alone in the little room he called his 
cabinet, and ‘ Fritz,’ said he, with a face as pale as 
ashes, ‘this is a trick to get more money; these 
Italians never can be satisfied ; but I’ll give him 
anything to come. If we are disappointed now, the 
town, the court, the Grand Duke, and even myself 
will positively go mad. But he must come—he 
shall come! I will make him such an offer as no 
man in his senses could refuse. But this business 
is between ourselves. Fritz, my friend, I have 
splendid designs for you; I mean to elevate you 
to a position you never dreamed of. Prove yourself 
wantegt of it by keeping my secret.’ 

I promised and kept it 
though in v: ight hopes of the position. 
immediately wrote which 
he said would move a heart of adamant, offering 
seven hundred thalers if the Signor would only 
appear and sing one night in J/ Cato del Palazzo. 
He also laid private siege to the secretary and the 

hysician, by offering each a hundred ers for 
his good offices ; and these well-directed efforts had 
the desired effect. The Herr, who had courage- 
ously announced to his public that Signor Beloran- 
dini would sing on the opening night of the new 
opera, though unavoidable circumstances prevented 
him reaching Darmstadt as soon as he at first 
proposed, received, by the very next post, a letter 
stating that the Great Barytone was on his journey, 
travelling by easy stages, and would certainly sing, 
though he might arrive late. 

The latter clause Herr Swindlenbach kept to 
himself, lest it might cause suspicion in the court, 
and doubt in the popular mind. Thanks to this 
precaution, all Darmstadt was alive on the 
appointed day with expectations of seeing the 

reat Barytone. The Italian Hotel, at which 
apartments had been engaged for him, was besieged 
from the earliest of our German mortfing by eager 
crowds, with bands of musicians among them, 
determined to see the first of the famous Signor, 
and give him a fitting welcome. The chief of the 
diligence-offices were equally beleaguered, for 
nobody knew how the Great Barytone might please 
to come. I believe they serenaded seven travelling 
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parties in the course of that day, none of which 
proved to be the right one; yet the —— kept 
up his own and the public confidence. The latter 
seemed to increase as the evening drew on ; the 
principal streets were illuminated ; all the winter- 
— and conservatories were stripped for 
uquets and triumphal arches ; people poured in 
from all the neighbouring towns and villages ; 
outside the opera-house, the crowd was immense; 
inside, it was stifling. The court came in fullest 
fig, the Grand Duchess did wear her diamonds ; 
but still there was no Signor. Herr Swindlen- 
bach proved himself the actor in the house 
that night; he went about inspecting every- 
thing with more than his usual precision ; talk 
and gave orders with a composed countenance and 
an easy manner; while the worst of his enemies 
might have pitied the poor man’s anxiety as he 
kept the play back under one pretext or another, 
kept me running between the opera-house and 

the Italian Hotel. 

An hour had passed thus, and the crowded house 
was growing impatient ; even the court was shewing 
signs of dissatisfaction, and his Serene Highness 
keep the play any longer, but the Great Bary- 
ico did Lan come on till the second act ; there was 
yet hope that he might arrive in time ; all the com- 

y were conjured to stretch their performance as 
a as they could. I don’t know what the mana- 
ger promised them for the service, but he sent me 
off once more to the hotel. My answer was still 
the —— Belorandini had not arrived, nor 
any message from him. I had found it impossible 
to penetrate through the crowd in front, and made 
a circuit to reach a narrow back-lane, on which a 

rivate door close by the Herr’s cabinet opened. 

e was —— for me there; and ‘O Fritz!’ 
cried the unlucky man, wringing his hands, ‘ the 
management is ruined! If this Italian villain don’t 
come, the populace will pull down the house, and 
the Grand Duke will never forgive me. They are 
coming to the end of the first act in spite of all I 
have said wretch Ranterini 

opi To er solo like a mare at full 
a fire would occur—if the upper boxes 
would come down—if anything onal come in 

e manager uttered that unchristian wish, I 
heard the private door, which was only on the 
latch, open, and a tall man wrapped in a dark 
cloak stepped into the room. 

‘ Signor Belorandini,’ he said, with a slight bow, 
letting the cloak drop, and shewing us that he was 
in d costume for his ‘Am I in time ?’ 

‘You are, thank Providence, you are!’ cried the 
manager, looking ready to fall down and worship 
him. The Signor waved his hand in a grand man- 
ner, as if he wanted no further parley, but to get 
on with his business. The manager led the way 
to the green-room, saying to me in German as he 
passed: ‘Run to your box, Fritz ; let them know 
the Signor is come, but in a matter-of-course man- 
ner, mind. The thing was just as we expected.’ 

In ten minutes more the house was aware of the 
arrival of the Great Barytone, and on its feet in 
boxes, pit, and gallery, to receive him with due 
honour. The — seemed sufficient to rend 
the roof when he appeared on the stage, looking 
as like the portraits we had seen of him as one 
could look in the costume of a prince of the 
seventeenth century. The crowd outside had 


caught the intelligence, and cheered him, too, 
with all their might. The Signor bowed somewhat 
haughtily, first to the Grand Duke’s “box, then 
to the entire house. The assembly subsided into 
their seats, and you could have heard a pin drop 
he his voice was 
ind a splendid barytone, and he san wer- 
fully. It to me at the time that 
never heard anything like it, and its effect on 
the house was all that the most ine r 
could have expected. There was nothing but 
thunders of applause, waving of handkerchiefs, 
showering of bouquets, with more than the usual 
allowance of hysterical cries, and ladies fainting 


ed | in all directions, throughout his performance, 


At last the opera came to a close, the house 
encored the Great Barytone over and over again, 
and the manager wanted to get up a tableau of 
himself and the Signor surrounded by laurels ; but 
no Signor reappeared ; and after shouting in vain 
for some time, they were informed by Herr Swind- 
lenbach, with a countenance which he tried hard 
to com that the unrivalled singer was so 
fati ae his rapid — and his exertions 
on the stage, as to be obliged to retire at once to his 
hotel. He sent for me two minutes after. ‘ Fritz,’ 
said he, when I had got into the cabinet and closed 
the door, ‘tell the company to go home ; I'll have 
no supper here to-night ; that fellow the Barytone 
has put me out completely. After I had spent the 
mot evening age for my tableau, what do 
ou think he did the moment his part was done? 

e asked me for the seven hundred thalers. I had 
them here in my desk—that was a comfort—and 
counted them out at once. He laid me down a 
receipt ready written, swept the money into his 
pocket, said “ Good-night” as if he had been 
speaking to yourself, Fritz, and darted out by 
t rivate door.’ high duageo 

e company went home in high dudgeon wit 
the manager and the Signor. The court went home 
in not much better humour. The crowd rushed to 
the Italian Hotel, shouted and serenaded for two 
hours under its windows, when the landlord made 
his appearance, and solemnly assured them that 
Signor Belorandini was not there, and never had 
been. It was some time before the people could be 
got to believe his assertion ; but at length they were 
convinced of its truth, and scattered away to their 
homes, unable to imagine how the Great Barytone 
had contrived to come and go so privately. That 
was the subject of universal talk and wonder in 
Darmstadt next day ; and Herr Swindlenbach was 
expressing his surprise to m® in his cabinet, 
where he had come to settle accounts, and I to 
clear up, for there was to be no opera that 
evening, when the clerk of the box-office came to 
say that a courier was there inquiring for him. 
‘Send the courier here,’ said Herr Swindlenbach, 
taking on one of his grand airs. ‘Fritz, you will 
stay just as my man-in-waiting ; it is some message 
from that Ttalan rascal to extract more money, and 
I want you to be witness.’ He had scarcely spoken, 
when a courier, with crape on his arm, entered the 
room, made a grave bow, and handed him a letter 
in deep mourning. The r opened it, read 
it, and I thought would have fallen m his chair, 
as he —— out: ‘ Dead, Signor Belorandini! dead 
by a stroke of apoplexy, yesterday evening at seven 
o'clock, in Strasbyrg! For mercy’s sake, then, who 
was it that came here at eight, and sang his part in 
the opera ?’ 
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‘I know not, Herr,’ said the courier, looking as if 
he thought the manager was out of his mind ; ‘ but 
the statement in that letter is perfectly true ; you 
see it comes from the Signor’s private secretary, and 
I was myself present during the sad event.’ 

The manager tried to collect himself, explained 
what had happened in the preceding night, and 
questioned the courier more minutely. The latter 
a to entertain strong doubts of his sanity ; 
till my testimony, as well as that of the conductor 
of the orchestra, who chanced to come in at the 
moment, and all the employés about the opera- 
house, convinced him that there was no raving 
in the case. But all the additional information he 
could give was, that the Signor had been pushing 
on to Darmstadt, though scarcely fit for travelling ; 
but on his arrival at Strasburg, three days before, 
his illness increased so much, that his physician 
advised him to send an apology. That, however, 
he deferred from hour to hour, anxious about his 
lucrative engagement, and getting rather hazy in 
mind ; till at seven o’clock in the evening of the 
day fixed for his appearance, when rising from 
dinner, he was suddenly struck by apoplexy, and 
died in a few minutes. The poor Signor had not 
led an exemplary life, and was covetous and grasp- 
ing beyond the wont of even Italian singers. As 
the courier proceeded with his details, that sudden 
appearance and disappearance recurred to all our 
minds, and the general conclusion told by every 
frightened face was, that a spectre had sung in the 
opera-house, and carried off seven hundred thalers. 

The effect on our manager was terrible. He had 
been with him alone in the cabinet, had uttered 
that graceless wish just before his appearance, and 
for some time it was thought the poor man would 
lose his reason. His four polar stars were not less 
terrified when they came to hear of the spectre, 
particularly Madame Screcheli, to whom, in her 
part of the beloved and banished Fare mang he had 
given a farewell embrace, the recollection of which 
threw her into a brain fever at least equal to the 
one she had threatened when contending for that 
coveted character. Her unsuccessful rival, Madame 
Ranterini, was said to have never given thanks so 
fervently in all her life as for the failure of her 
three afternoons of hysterics, by which she missed 
the fearful honour. The story spread through 
town and court. In the former, fear fell upon all 
opera frequenters. All the serious Lutherans con- 
sidered it a special judgment on Herr Swindlen- 
bach, his company, and his supt rters; all the 
divines commented on it in public and private, 
and rather increased the general fright by their 
uncertainty whether it was the departed Signor or 
the Evil One himself who was permitted to officiate 
in the opera-house and carry off its sinful gains. 
How far the court was affected, I cannot say ; but 
the Grand Duke happened to fall sick about the 
same time, and the Grand Duchess Dowager, on her 
way to pay him a state visit after her second break- 
fast, at which brandy was said to prevail over 
coffee, fell down stairs, and broke her ioones igh- 
ness’s _ leg. Thereupon, she sent for her 

rivate chaplain, the Grand Duke sent for his, so 

id the Grand Duchess, and the whole court became 
serious. The doors of the opera-house were closed 
by government orders, not to be opened again 
except for oratorios. The manager and his com- 
pany, as soon as they were able, took to the study 
of sacred music, and the bass and tenor reverted 
their ancient name of Splitz. . 


My occupation as a prompter was henceforth 
oun’ to Darmstadt. the fright and its conse- 
quences lasted out that Grand Duke’s reign ; but it 
was not a long one, and his successor changed all 
that, thongh italian music never got the same 
ascendency in court or town; yet the tale of the 
spectre-singer remains among the theatrical legends 
of Germany to this day. For myself, I believed it. 
Who could disbelieve a story so well founded, and 
with so many corroborations? I am not sure it 
did not frighten me as much as the rest. Remem- 
ber, I had pot the first sight of the apparition. At 
any rate, 1 looked for no more prompter’s work, 
but betook myself to various employments, from 
waiting in coffee-houses to door-keeping in lecture- 


rooms. I lived, but I was never a lucky man, 


save upon one occasion, about fifteen years after 
the time of my story, when I got a full explanation 
of the Darmstadt spectre. 

I had come as far south as Paris with a German 
firm of mineral-water makers, who were also to 
make their fortunes, and of course mine. But 
the speculation did not succeed ; the firm were not 
to be found one morning; their creditors took 
possession of the premises ; and I went in search of 
another situation in the great strange city, with 
very little of its language to help me. I had 
walked about all day, on found nothing ; it was 
getting late in the afternoon, and I was dreadfully 
hungry, when, in the Boulevard des Italiens, a 
restaurant rather too handsome for my means 
tempted me to turn in. It was the quiet hour of 
such places, when the day’s custom was over, and 
that of the evening had not begun. A solitary man 
was reading a newspaper at one of the tables ; he 
evidently belonged to the establishment, and to 
him I addressed my inquiry for German sa 
He looked up as I spoke, and his face sent the 
blood back to my heart. I had seen it fifteen years 
before, for it was that of the Signor who came in 
grand costume through the private door I had left 
on the latch in the opera-house at Darmstadt. The 
man looked at me-in surprise, as well he might, 
from the face I saw in the opposite mirror, an 
then said in tolerable German: ‘What is the 
matter, friend?’ I sat down with a cold sweat 
breaking on my brow, and stammered out : ‘ Were 
you ever in Darmstadt ?’ 

‘ Were you ever there?’ he said with a sly smile. 

‘Yes,’ said I, gathering courage ; ‘I was prompter 
in the opera-house some fifteen years ago. 

‘Indeed,’ he said. ‘Is the manager, Herr Swind- 
lenbach, alive yet?” 


‘He was, the last time I heard of him, and that | 


is not long ago. 

‘Well, my friend, I see you recollect me, and 
your face is that of an honest fellow. Come into 
my private room; you shall have what sausages 
you like without payment, for I am master here, 
and I want you to % me a service.” He led the 
way, and I followed, much amazed, but no longer 
frightened ; and when the door of his sanctuary was 
shut upon us, my new and old acquaintance began. 

‘I owe Herr Swindlenbach a debt of seven 
hundred thalers, which has long pressed on my 
conscience ; and I will owe you a debt of gratitude, 
with substantial acknowledgments, if you can get 
him to receive his money on table con- 
ditions. You see I am from the Bas-Rhin 
where people speak both French and German, and 
have the talents of both nations. I saw a good 


deal of life in my time, and part of it was in the 
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ition of valet to the famous e, Signor 

lorandini. He had a temper of his own, and 
uncommon stingy ways but was a great artist, and 
not a bad master. He taught me singing for the 
love of it, gave me his old costumes to practise 
action in, told me most of his affairs, and what he 
didn’t tell me, I found out. We should have lived 
and died together but for an envious secretary, who 
made him believe I wasted his hair-oil : but we had 
a tremendous quarrel about that when we got as far 
as Strasburg on his journey to Darmstadt, and I left 
his service. He would pay me no wages till the 
law made him ; but next day it was plain the poor 
soul could not go on. I knew there were seven 
hundred thalers waiting for him at Darmstadt, and 
said I to myself: “ Frederick, you may as well have 
that money ; the honest Germans have never seen 
the Signor, and won’t know one singer from another.” 
In short, I started by the first diligence, with one 
of his old costumes, made my way to the opera- 
house with the help = = in 

m won thunders of applause, pocket 

the” got safe back to French ground, 
where I heard of the death of my poor master, and 
bought a mourning-pin, which I wear for his sake 
every Sunday. Then I went on to Paris, where the 
seven hundred thalers enabled me to set up this 
restaurant. I have prospered in it; in fact, I have 

wn rich, and I want to return Herr Swindlen- 
Bach his money, with respectable interest, on con- 
dition that he gives no explanation of my little 
adventure to fhe public. It might be called 
omg and I am about to marry a German 
lady of good connections. Can you negotiate 
the business ?” 

I knew that seven hundred thalers would be 
welcome to my old manager on almost any con- 
dition, the sacred music never having paid him 
as well as the profane ; and at once undertook the 
mission. The master of the restaurant paid my 
expenses back to Darmstadt; there I found the 
once mighty management reduced to the leader- 
ship of a church choir, and owing all his import- 
ance to the tale of the opera-house spectre, which 
he told at friendly firesides. I no trouble 
in bringing him to terms, though I must say m 
employer rewarded me handsomely ; but when 
mentioned the condition of silence, the old man 
drew himself up with a his ancient 
grandeur, and said: ‘Certainly, Fritz, the thing 
will never my lips. I have given up the 
wicked world, it is true; but I will not give it 
the opportunity of saying that I did not wa 
French valet from a Great Barytone.’ 


MANCHESTER WAREHOUSES. 


MANCHESTER is to the more northern counties of 
England what London is to those of the south—a 
great centre of ceaseless industry and boundless 
wealth, and thus, to the eyes of anxious nts 
with several sons to provide for emphatically * the 
place to get on in.’ They will recount compla- 
cently the early history of a score of great Man- 
chester merchants: how this one entered the town 
without either covering to his head or shoes to his 
feet ; and that one began his career by sweeping 
out the offices of the very warehouse in which he 
was afterwards to rule as a master. Let Tom or 
Charley but get a footing in a Manchester house, 
and it will go hard if, endowed with all his father’s 
intelligence and mother’s wit, his name may not 


one day be found among those of the wealthy of 
Cottonopolis. So friends are entreated and adver- 
tisements are consulted until the embryo trader 
finds some one willing either to take him as 
apprentice, or allow him to work at, say an invoice- 
desk, for a few shillings a week, or, in many cases, 
nothing, until the tuition of some months has 
effaced part of his school-boy dulness, and substi- 
tuted a little sharpness and business readiness, 
And yet neither parents nor son, where they live 
at a distance, know, as a rule, the nature of the 
business to which the lad is going; that there 
will be ‘Manchester goods’ and ‘ office-work’ 
they can tell, but as to the meaning of the 
former, or the nature of the latter, they are quite 
in the dark. To shew to what sort of work young 
men come when they have secured the position in 
question, is the object of this paper. 

Manchester warehouses consist of home-trade and 
shipping houses, the former being of various kinds, 
many confining themselves to the sale and some- 
times manufacture also of one article, others deal- 
ing in a variety of goods. These latter are entitled 
to the first consideration. Their principal cus- 
tomers are the drapers, and the classes of goods 
sold are very numerous ; so, to insure order, they 
are divided among various rooms or departments, 
known as ‘ Umbrellas, ‘Trimmings,’ ‘ Flowers, 
‘Bonnets, ‘Linens, and so on, according to the 
eg line of trade taken by the house : one 

ealing in heavy ys, whites, linens, 
prints, and flannels; another in lighter articles 
—silks, furs, shawls, and small-wares ; while the 
two classes are occasionally seen combined. Each 
department has for its head a buyer, on whom 
depends chiefly Sony of his room; next 
to him come the salesmen, some of them being 
often apprentices to the firm; to these succeeds 
a new apprentice or two, and in the case of heavy 
goods, a porter. It is usual to bind as apprentices 
all the lads (this does not include of course: errand- 
boys and others of that standing) who enter the 
house, the mode of doing so varying somew 
The number of years of apprenticeship is usually 
four or five, though in some cases the indentures 
are made binding until the apprentice is of the age 
of twenty-one. Each lad on being ‘bound’ is 
placed in a department, if there be a vacancy ; if 
not, as frequently happens in the largest ware- 
houses, he is employed at some other work, such as 
carrying parcels from and to the various depart- 
ments, until his turn for promotion comes, when he 
ceases to haunt the staircases, and has a settled posi- 
tion in the place, after a probation which sometimes 
extends to two years or more. On his first entering 
the d ent, he has, being the last arrival, to 
ih the of Geo on 
sweeping out, covering up the goods at night, and 
the general portering which may be necessary. In 
one of the handsomest warehouses of this class, the 
new hand is usually initiated into the mysteries of 
cleaning the brasses of the staircase, as a means of 
laying the foundation of a thorough knowledge of 
the trade. 

The rule with respect to the length of the stay 
of an ee in a department differs much ; 
in some houses he is moved from room to room 

iodically, so that he may have a chance of 
ming acquainted with the different kinds 
of goods ; in others, he is moved into the principal 
departments, or remains in that in which he was 
first*placed. In this latter case, he has the full 
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advantage of any vacancy which may occur above 
him, as, there not being any likelihood of his 
removal, he will be promoted, if capable of doing 
the work, and be one step nearer such a position 
as may entitle him to a fair salary on the expiration 
of his apprenticeship—a period to which all look 
forward, some with pleasure, others with a very 
opposite feeling; for, if the head of their room 
and the time-book—a book kept in some ware- 
houses for the clerks and others to enter their 
initials in each morning—do not give a good 
account, a polite dismissal is the usual conse- 
quence, especially in a warehouse where young 
men are plentiful, and light-portering has many 
votaries. Should the ——— in question, how- 
ever, have proved himself steady and competent, 
he is confirmed in his situation, and an amount of 
salary given in accordance with the practice of the 
house on that point. During the apprenticeship, 
the usual terms are L.80 for four, or L.100 for five 
years, the amounts being divided over the number 
of years thus: For four years, L.15, L.15, 1.20, 
poe L.30; and for five, L.10, L.15, L.20, 1.25, 
and L.30; the sum given afterwards ranging, say 
from L.50 to L.90 for the first year, any further 
advance depending upon circumstances, or a pre- 
vious ai ement. The post coveted by the 
force of each department is that of buyer, as a 
commission upon the amount of business done 
is commonly added to the salary, so that some 
buyers are in receipt of very handsome incomes. 
I have known as much as L.1200 cleared in a 
year; the majority, of course, get less than this 
—some may occasionally get more. Where they 
are partners, their income is naturally large when 
a brisk business is doing; but I speak of those 
who have merely an interest in the room added 
to their salaries, as a means of inducing them to 
do their utmost. As there can only be one head 
to each room, many aspirants of course fail in 
their efforts, and are forced to be content with a 
subordinate position and a moderate salary. 

Among the ining classes of ‘houses doing a 
home-trade, the principal are gray cloth and yarn 
commission agents and calico-printers. The former 
receive gray cloth (known to the outer world as 
unbleached calico) and yarn from manufacturers, 
and sell it to such houses as those described above. 
When the yarn, however, is in the cop (that is, just 
in the state it is from the 
after inning, ing, an ‘or use in weaving), or in 
the it is princi by manufactur- 
ers who only weave, and by shippers. The bulk of 
the shipped from Manchester is in bundles 
wually of ten or five 


pounds-weight. One per 
cent. is the for selling both cloth 
and yarn, the manufacturer being in this case the 


sufferer should a bad debt be made. For a 

tee or commission of a half per cent., the 
agent takes the responsibility of all sales. Many 
manufacturers cannot afford to wait for money 
until the agent receives payment for their cloth. 
The manufacturer has often to make to stock, and 
so, unless possessed of a tolerable capital, will in any 
case soon be short of money. In this emergency, 
he has recourse to his agent, who advances him to 
the extent of about eighty per cent. on the cloth 
delivered, or sometimes allows a permanent over- 
advance, on condition of receiving the entire con- 
signment. For this accommodation, the manufac- 
turer pays a half per cent., and interest at a settled 
rate ; five per cent. is the normal charge. Should 


the balance be the other way, the agent pays 
credit not being the agent has to buy yarn for 
him, one per cent. buying commission S ae 
Insurance, porterage, and other expenses are all 
defrayed by the agent, unless there be a stipulation 
to the contrary. Apprentices to this business learn 
the usual work of the office, having to assist in 
keeping the books, making out the clients’ sale- 
sheets, &c. at the end of each month (Manchester 
months extend from the twenty-fourth of one 
month to that of the next), collecting the accounts, 
making out the invoices, and other incidental 
work ; they have also to assist in the warehouse, 
where, at first, they have plenty of portering; 
afterwards, when they become better acquainted 
with the various descriptions of gray goods and 
yarns, they try their hand at selling, as a salesman’s 
pee is looked forward to in their future career. 

esmen have often a share of the profits in 
addition to their salary. The number of gray cloth 
commission-houses in Manchester is too great for 
the quantity of stuff produced ; the business is one 
easily learned, so far as the working of it goes, and 
does not require very much capital Many who 
are in it have not more than a thousand pounds, 
and some, there is no doubt, have less. £ livi 
may be made out of the trade with care 
attention—but that is the utmost ; where men who 
are in it have become ‘wealthy or moderately rich, 
speculation has lent a hand. 

In the warehouse of a calico-printer, an acquaint- 
ance with gray cloth of the descriptions used for 
printing, and with the various styles of prints, is 
gained. The post of gray buyer and print sales- 
man (for these offices are commonly joined) yields 
a comfortable salary. In the office, the situations 
of cashier and book-keeper are of more or less 
value according to the standing of the house. 

Lastly come which send goods 
abroad either on their own account or a their 
customers, charging a commission on goods t. 
The two methods are often combined. Very few 
care to consign goods at their own risk. y 
commission-merchants confine themselves to the 
India and China trade; others to a yarn-trade 
with Germany; some combine yarn and 
Most houses have special places to which they ship 

oods, and are known as India, American, &c. 

ouses. In a shipping-house, various goods, such as 
whites, fustians, grays, prints, and dyed goods are 
kept in different rooms, and into one of these an 
apprentice is put, where he has the advan- 
tage of gaining a thorough knowledge of a class 
of goods in which a trade is done., It is 
well known that there is no better method of 
becoming acquainted with the qualities and pecu- 
liarities of goods than looking them over, and 
this is constantly required in the case of those 
last mentioned. Good salaries are, as a rule, 
paid to those who shew that they understand their 
work, and render themselves useful. The office- 
work in these houses is very great and diversified : 

eepers, there are the invoice ippi er 
correspondents, and others. The an of the 
clerks vary in different houses; many Germans, 
for example, preferring to py their own country- 
men well, at the expense of clerks of other nation- 
alities. It is not usual to put apprentices in the 
office, the clerks being paid at fost, if lads, a few 
shillings, four or five, a week, with an increase as 
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improve. Some enter on the understanding 
je fm sal not to receive anything unless they 
rhew themselves worth it. 

The foreign correspondence is conducted by 
natives of the various countries to which the 
letters go, or by any one in the office who may 
be competent to do the work. There are few 
connected with a shipping-house who are not 
well acquainted with some foreign tongue or 
tongues. To those who intend to enter either the 
office or the warehouse of a merchant, no better 
advice can be given than to study languages 
as thoroughly as they can : it must be remembered, 
however, that it is better to know one well than 
half-a-dozen imperfectly. To be able to turn the 
knowledge of my vem to account, the possessor 
of it must be able to converse fluently with 
natives, and to read it and write it with ease. 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are 
the most useful lan to know. German 
might be added to the list, but the number of 
natives in Manchester is so great that a know- 
ledge of this language is rarely required in an 
Englishman. An acquaintance with goods is highly 
necessary to those who aim at advancement, and 
no pains should be spared to acquire it: those in 
the warehouse have, of course, abundant oppor- 
tunities of doing this more or less, and to them it 
should be an object to obtain as great an insight as 
possible into the office-work, as this shews the 
method of conducting the shipping-trade. To those, 
then, who have no reason for sending their sons to 
some particular warehouse, I would advise that of 
a commission-merchant (avoiding those houses 
which confine themselves to a yarn-trade), believing 
that they afford the best means of getting on. It 
is often urged against shipping-houses that the 
clerks and apprentices have to work to a very 
late hour: in part, this is true; the busy 
seasons bring with them a quantity of work ; and 
the shipping and invoice clerks especially, and 
others in a less degree, have, for weeks, to stop in 
the warehouse from nine or ten in the morning till 
nine, ten, eleven, or twelve at night—sometimes 
till one or two the following morning. This, of 
course, refers to a house doing a trade. 
During the slack season, the clerks leave at from 
five to seven o'clock at night. Home-trade houses 
have also their busy season, and require late 
attendance during it, sometimes not leaving off 


work till eleven o’clock. Their seasons, however, | did 


are not so long as those of the shipping-houses, nor 
the hours so late. The usual time for going to 
business in the morning is from eight to nine in 
home-trade houses, work being finished from five 
to six during the ordinary season. 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER IIl.—ONLY ‘THE HEART.’ 


I@norant of the ruin it had wrought, the rich 
full voice of the stranger still rang forth, mani- 
festly to the admiration of the confidential maid, 
since her nimble tongue failed to interrupt its 
melody. She was not displeased that her lady too 
was fistening with such unbroken attention, 
and probably also looking out upon the singer ; 
for Mr Derrick was a very ‘proper man’—at all 
events in external ap —and had shewn him- 
self in the servants-hall a while by no means 
unconscious of the personal charms of Mistress Forest, 


which, although mature, were still by no means 
despicable. A few years younger than my Lady 
herself, Mary had been treated by Time at least 
with equal courtesy ; her fi was plump, her 
eyes were bright, her voice, which, if not absolutely 
musical, could reach some very high notes, and upon 
occasion, was clear and cheery. One would have 
said she would have been too talkative to have 
suited my Lady’s grave and quiet ways ; but this 
was not so. Lady Lisgard had that blessed gift 
of being able not to listen unless it pleased her to 
do so, which enables so many conscientious persons 
to — favourably of sermons ; all the avalanche 
of her maid’s eloquence passed clean over her 
head, and suffered her to pursue her own medita- 
tions at the easy tribute of an appreciating nod 
when all was ended. Even had she been much 
more inconvenienced by the débris of words, her 
tormentor would have be freely forgiven. The 
affection between mistress and maid was deep and 
genuine, and had extended over more than half 
their lifetime. 

Mary Forest was the daughter of a fisherman 
at Coveton, the village on whose sandy beach 
Sir Robert had picked up his bride. To old 


Jacob Forest's cottage, the human flotsam and 


jetsam had been conveyed, and upon Mary, then 


almost a child, had much of its tending at first 
devolved. The kindly little nurse soon won the 
regard of her patient, cut off by that one night’s 
storm from kith and kin, for this emigrant ship 
had contained all that were near or dear to 
her on earth, and ready as a babe to clasp the 
tendrils of love about whoever shewed her 
kindness. Removed from the cottage to the 
rectory, where the clergyman and his wife 
welcomed her very hospitably, first, as a poor 
human waif, that p Hae some lodgment ere she 
could decide upon her future calling, for a short 
time after that as their nursery governess, and 
finally as guest and inmate pending those arrange- 
ments of her betrothed husband which subse- 
— took her to France, Lucy Gavestone—for 
that was the name by which my Lady was then 
known—did not forget little Mary and her lovi 
ministrations. She asked and easily obtained 
permission of Sir Robert that the girl should 
accompany her to the semi-scholastic establish- 
ment at Dijon in which he had decided to place 
her previous to their marriage. This she accordingly 
id; and many a sti reminiscence un 

by others (itself a great knitter of the bond of 
friendship) had mistress and maid in common. 
The fortunes of the latter of course rose with 
those of the former, and of all the household at 
Mirk Abbey there was none in higher trust than 
Mary Forest, nor more certain of the envied 
position she held, since the affection of*my Lady 
set her above the machinations of that Nemesis 
of favourite servants, a Domestic Cabal. Those 
natural enemies, the butler and the cook, had 
even shaken hands together for the purpose of 
compassing Mary’s downfall, but their combined 
endeavours had only obtained for a reward her 
sovereign forgiveness and (I am afraid I must add) 
contempt. 

In a word, Mary Forest was as happy in her 
circumstances as any woman at her time of life 
could e to be whose title of ‘ Mistress’ 
was only brevet rank. She had subjugated many 
other male folks beside the butler (the ancient 
coachman, for example, with the back view of 
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whose broad shoulders and no neck the Lisgard 
family had been familiar for half a century), but 
such victories had not at all been —— her 
charms. By them, hitherto, Man had nm an 
unconquered animal, and this was the knot in the 
otherwise smooth surface of Mary’s destiny which 
no amount of planing (within her philosophy) 
could make even. She had been wooed, of course 
(what woman of twoscore, according to her own 
account, has not?), but hitherto the suitors had 
not been eligible, or her own ideas had been too 
ambitious. e time had now arrived with her 
when compromise — to be expedient, and high 
expectations abate. Matrimonial opportunities at 
the Abbey were few and far between. She had 
not received such marked attention from anybody 
for months as this stranger, living upon his own 
means at the Lisgard Arms, had paid her that very 
night in the servants-hall. No wonder, then, that 
while he sang, she should for once be content to be 
a listener. 


and o’er the vale 

ng bears a present ; 

Wise men go a child to hail, 
Monarchs seek a peasant ; 

And a star in front proceeds, 

Over rocks and rivers leads, 
Shines with beams incessant. 

Therefore onward, onward still, 

Ford the stream, and climb the hill— 
Love makes all things pleasant. 


‘There, now, I call that very pretty, my Lady, 
exclaimed Mistress Forest, as the last cadence died 
away; ‘and a very pretty sentiment at the end— 
“Love makes all things pleasant ;” although, for 
my part, I know nothing about that, thank Heaven, 
and prefer to be my own mistress—that is, with 
the exception of your Ladyship, to obey whom is a 
labour of love. I am sure there are few husbands 
for whom I would o up such a service as yours, 
my Lady. I wish Mr What’s-his-name—dear me, 
how stupid of me—ah, Derrick! It’s rather a 
name too; don’t you think so, my Lady? 1 wis 
this Mr Derrick would sing us another song. He 
has a very beautiful voice, and I am sure his 
expression—don’t you think so, my Lady? Ahem. 
No; I hear them moving off. Well, he will be in 
the choir to-morrow morning, that’s sure. Had 
you not better come to the fire. my Ah, great 

eaven! Mistress, my dear darling mistress, what 
is the matter? Let me ring for help!’ 

It was a to misunderstand my Lady’s 
‘No, although it was not articulate. Huddled up, 
as I have said, in the s between the curtain 
and the window-seat, white and cold as the snow 
without, voiceless and almost breathless as her 
maid found her upon venturing to draw aside the 
heavy damask folds between them, such a look of 
agonised apprehension yet shot from her eyes as 
at once to prevent Mistress Forest from putting 
her design with respect to the bell into effect ; nay, 
more, having assisted my lady to the sofa, she 
ightly interpreted a second glance in the direction 
of the door, to mean ‘ Lock it,’ and this she did 
even before arranging the cushions, which would 
have been the first action with most persons of her 
class. Mary Forest, although a babbler, was no 
fool, and she perceived immediately that the dis- 
tress which was agitating her beloved mistress was 
at least as much mental as physical. Once before, 
and only once, she had known my Lady to be what 


her with Sir Robert; there was much 
similarity between the two attacks, but the present 
was far more violent. In the first instance, she had 
been told by her Ladyship that it was a to 
‘the heart,’ which was fitting enough under her then 
circumstances— but now when there was no bride- 
groom-expectant to flutter that organ, it did seem 
singular certainly. Doubtless her mistress would 
speak presently, and afford the fullest information ; 
in the meantime there was nothing for it but 
silence and sal volatile. 

My Lady’s eyes are closed, and her features pale 
and still as marble, but her lips are a little parted. 
With her white hands thus crosswise over her 
bosom, she looks, thinks the confidential maid— 
for all the world like that Dame Lisgard in the 
chancel, by the side of whose marble couch her 
twelve fair children kneel, and take their mother’s 
ceaseless blessing. All twelve so near of an age, 
and so marvellously alike, thanks to the skill of 
the sculptor, that one would have thought the 
whole dozen—but that four, as Mistress Forest has 
read in Portents and Prodigies, is the extreme 
limit—had made their simultaneous arrival in the 
world. Stiff and cold almost as marble are my 
Lady’s limbs, blue-veined like it and rounded ; but 
by degrees, as Mary rubs them steadily, their life 
returns. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ murmurs her ae 
‘I feel better now ; but’ (this with effort) ‘I wi 
to be left alone.’ 

‘Alone, my Lady! I dare not leave you thus, 
without even knowing what ails you.’ 

‘Nothing ails me now, Mary—nothing.”’ Lady 
Lisgard made a feint of smiling, but kept her eye- 
lids shut. She did not dare to let her maid read 
what was written in her eyes. 

‘Was it your poor heart, again, madam ?” 

‘Ay, my poor heart!’ My Lady was 
truth there. Among the millions born 
to suffer on this earth, there was not one upon 
that Christmas Eve in mental agony more dee 
than hers. The blow received had been so terrible 
and unexpected, that it had at first half stupified 
all feeling ; the real torture was now commencing, 
when she was about to realise the full extent of 
her injuries. Lady Li was not without 
courage ; but she was no Indian warrior to desire 
a spectator of such torments. ‘I must be alone, 
dear Mary,’ re she. ‘Be sure you breathe 
no word of this to - one. Say, however, that I 
am not very well. e cold ona I opened that 
window to the Waits’—here she visibly shuddered 
—‘seems to have frozen me to the marrow—you 
may tell them I have taken cold. I shall not be 
down to breakfast.’ 

‘And I should recommend you to stay indoors, 
my dear (as I hope to persuade Miss Letty to do), 
although it is Christmas Day,’ said Mary tenderly, 

as she made up the fire before leaving the room ; 
‘for the church is far from warm.’ 

‘TI shall not go to church,’ said Lady mene 
with a decision that reassured her attendant, 
enabled her to wish her mistress ‘ good-night’ with- 
out much 

‘He will in the choir to-morrow morning’ 
was the thought which was crossing the minds of 
mistress and maid at the same instant. 


CHAPTER IV.—SIR RICHARD GAINS HIS POINT. 
I don’t know how it was in the Monkish times 


females call ‘ overcome’—that was upon the eve of 


in England, but it appears that the keeping of 
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religious ways excepting the Sabbath—is 
not in the thi country as 
it exists at present. By general habit, we are devout, 
or certainly reverent ; and yet the majority seem 
unable to discrimi between a fast and a festival. 
Christmas Day, for example, is kept by the evan- 
—_ folks exactly like Sunday, which is with 

very much the reverse of a feast-day. With 
the High Church people, again, it is a Holiday, to 
be enjoyed after a certain peculiar fashion of their 
own ; while the great mass of the ulation out- 

both these ies by treating fa the day as 
a fast and the other half as a festival. After morn- 
ing church, it is generally understood that one may 
enjoy one’s self—that is, within the limit of the 
domestic circle. There isthe rub. It is not every 
disposition which can appreciate forfeits and snap- 
dragon. My own respected grandfather used to 
thank Heaven with much devotion that he had 
always been a domestic man, who knew how to 
enjoy a ful Christmas in the bosom of his 
family ; but then he always went to sleep imme- 
diately after dinner, and nobody ventured to wake 
him until the servants came in to prayers, after 
which he went to bed. 

It is a pleasant sight, says Holy Writ, to see 
brethren dwelling together in unity; but the 
remark would not have been put on record had 
the spectacle been a very common one. It is a 
sad confession to make, but I think most of us 
must own that the ‘family gathering’ in the 
—— even at Christmas-tide is not the most 
agreeable sort of social entertainment. There is 
too much predetermination to be jolly about such 
festivities, too much resolution to put up with 
Polly’s temper and Jack’s rudeness, and to please 
grandpapa (who is funded) at all hazards. en 
we find ourselves in the up-train again after that 
domestic holiday-week, we are not altogether dis- 
pleased that it is over, and secretly congratulate 
course, g of o olks, such as the 
world mainly and not of such 
exemplary people as my readers and myself. We 
have no family jealousies, no struggles for grand- 
papa’s favour, no difficulties in having common 
patience with Polly, no private opinion—if he was 
not our brother—about Jack ; b astonishment at 
Henry’s success, no envy at ta’s 
But with the majority of ac wt en. and 
sisters, this is not so. Since they parted from one 
another under the roof, their lines of life 
have diverged daily ; their interests, so far from 
being identical, have become antagonistic. Mar- 

is as nice as ever, but Penelope is not a bit 
improved, and yet one must seem to be as glad to 
see one as the other. One must not only forgive, 
but forget ; it is not (unhappily) necessary that we 
should be polite, but we must be affectionate ; 
nays we must not only be affectionate—grandpapa 

ill think it extremely odd if we are not ‘gushing.’ 


as we have seen, there was room in it for 

eed ne —_ was not a ‘dead set’ of 
omestic element, the consanguinity being relieved 

by the presence of Miss Rose Aynton. grand- 


t prevents Courtesy from taking leave of 
the company, which she is only too apt to do, 
under the mistaken notion that near relations can 
afford to do without her. It was with no such 
intention, however, that my Lady had asked Miss 


The Lisgard family circle was not large, though, | ing d 


papa. were wise, this should always be the case ; | R 
r i 


Aynton to visit Mirk. She would have thought 
it hard, indeed, if her two sons could not have 

t a week together under the same roof without 
Faget of a stranger to prevent their quarrel- 
ling. Rose had been a school-friend of Letty, and 
the latter young lady had asked permission to 
invite her young friend to the Abbey for Christ- 
mas. She had no home of her own to go to, poor 
thing, having neither father nor mother. She 
lived with her aunt, Miss Colyfield, a fashionable 
old lady in Mayfair, very popular among her 

uaintance, but a sort of person, not uncommon 
in that er 5 whom it is not altogether charming 
to reside with as a dependent. Miss Aynton was 
evidently accustomed to suppression. It made a 
man positively indignant to see one whose youth 
and intelligence entitled her to be the mistress of 
all who approached her, so humble, so unegotistic, 
so grate It was evident that she had plenty of 
natural good spirits, and every faculty for enjoy- 
ment, if she had only dared exhibit them. Her 
very accomplishments, which were numerous, were 
timidly concealed, and peeped forth one by one, 
almost, as it seemed, by compulsion. She might 
have left Mirk, for instance, without a soul know- 
ing of her taste for ecclesiastical decoration, if it 
had not been for a sore throat which prevented 
Letty from superintending the Christmas ornamen- 
tations in the chancel. 

*Can’t you do it, my dear?’ said Letty, a little 

vish at the disappointment, and hopeless that 

er place could be satisfactorily filled by a London- 

girl like who had seen holly- 

ies except in ay sagen ops, or at the 

artificial florist’. ‘Now, do try, ent and 
Walter will both help.’ 

‘I will do my best, dear,’ this young lady had 
answered simply. And never had anything so 
beautiful been seen in the county, as was the result 
of her efforts. So much was said of them that 
Letty had ventured to go to church that morning, 
despite her ailment, and was as earnest in her 
praise as any in the oe ee There was no 
such thing as jealousy in her composition, and the 
success of her friend was a genuine pleasure to her. 

*O mamma, you have missed such a sight!’ 
eried she, as Lady Li made her first’ appear- 
ance that morning at the luncheon-table, looking a 
little grave and pale, but gracious and dignified 
as a queen in exile, as usual, ‘Not only the 
chancel, but the whole church a perfect bower of 
evergreens, and everything so exquisitely done ! 
The pillars, alternately ivy and laurel ; and under 
the gallery, beautiful texts in holly-berries set in 
green. As for the wall at the back of the altar— 
the decorations there are such that it makes one 

to think they are ever to be taken down again. 
Ob, I do hope you will feel well endugh, dear 
es og to come to church this afternoon and see 

em. 

‘Really, Lady Li ” said Miss A blush- 

eeply, and with her soft qua very 
much inclined to be tearful, ‘you must not 
believe all that Letty’s kindness induces her to 
say about me.’ 
‘Nay, but it’s true, mother, broke forth Sir 
ichard. ‘I never could have dreamt of anything 
so beautiful being made out of leaves and berries. 
The old church looks enchanted, and Miss Aynton 
is the fairy that has done it’ - 

‘Sir Richard suggested the centre design him- 
self, returned Rose gravely ; ‘and the fact is, I am 
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nothing but a plagiarist in the whole affair. Our 
curate in Park Street gives himself up to floral 
religion, and dresses up his church in a dozen dif- 
ferent garbs according to the season. I am one 
of its volunteer tiring-women, and am therefore 
accustomed to the busin is all’ 
fe. is very honest nd. ay to tell us that, Rose, 
appro 
‘Yeu, Letty ; ‘ but it was very 
wicked of her not to tell Mr Mosely, who came to 
thank her in the churchyard after service. He 
actually made an allusion to her in his sermon— 
talked about her “pious hands.” She never told 
8 rang merrily out as us 
voned | her friend, but her Bd did not echo 
it. Neither of them relished this mention of the 
Mayfair clergyman. They ‘had each in turn 
enjoyed that religious work, in which they had 
been fellow-labourers with Miss Aynton, and each 
perhaps flattered himself that she had been most 
leased when his own fingers were looping the 
ies for her, or holding the ivy while she 
fastened it in its place. Of course there was 
nothing serious between either of them and herself. 
Sir Richard would naturally look higher for a 
bride than to the dependent niece of a fickle old 
woman of fashion ; while as to Walter, with his 
comparatively small fortune and —— tastes, 
it was absolutely necessary that he should ‘marry 
money,’ and not mere expectations. Still, no man 
is altogether pleased to hear that a young girl he 
admires is engaged to somebody else ; and although 
this had aaa said of Rose, yet Mayfair curates 
are dangerous persons, and church-decoration (as 
they were aware by recent experience) is a fasci- 
nating occupation when indulged in by both sexes 
at the same time. 
So Letty had all the laughter to herself. 
‘How strange it was to hear the people when 
they first came in,’ continued she. ‘Their “Ohs !” 
and “ Abs !” and “ Well I nevers!” were quite 


ressible.’ 
Rapecially the gentleman in the ery, who 
expressed his opinion that it was for all the world 


like May-day,’ observed Walter slily. ‘ Miss 
Aynton’s chef-d’euvre reminded him, it seems, of 
Jack-in-the-Green.’ 

‘Yes, was it not shocking, mamma?’ exclaimed 
Letty. ‘He spoke quiteloud. I shouldn’t sup 
the creature ever been in a church before. 
How he did stare about him!’ 

‘You must have been looking in his direction 
yourself, miss, returned the young dragoon, ‘as, 
indeed, were all the female part of the congregation. 
We don’t see such awful beards as his in Mirk 


re Even Lady Li forced 
erself to smile at the embarrassment of her hand- 
some boy. But Sir Richard did not smile ; he was 
not on sufficiently good terms with his —— 
brother to enjoy even so innocent a joke at hi 


‘You have not yet seen this distinguished 
t, I suppose, mamma?’ resumed Letty, 
without whom—what with Rose’s shyness and the 
coldness between the two yo men—the conver- 
sation would have ished altogether. 


© What do you mean, my dear?’ said m 

‘Why, the man that came with the Waits last 
night, and beneath your window. Surely you 
must have noticed his voice, so different from poor 
old Ash and the rest of them’ 

‘ Now you mention it, Letty, I think I did remark 
that there was a strange singer among them. He 
had a voice like Mr Steve’s.’ 

‘Very probably, my dear mother,’ observed 
Walter laughing ; ‘for they both use the same 
tuning-key—the Spigot. Steve is said to be quite 
jealous because this gentleman from foreign parts 
can take two glasses to his one, although it cannot 
be added that he doesn’t shew it. Steve can look 
like a Methodist parson when he pleases, whereas 
his new friend has made a sacrifice of his very 
countenance to Bacchus; and yet he must have 
been a handsome fellow at one time.—Don’t you 
think so, Miss Aynton ?’ 

‘I really scarcely looked at him, returned the 
young lady addressed. ‘I should hesitate to pass 
an upon this distinguished 

‘O Rose,’ interrupted Letty archly ; ‘how dare 
you !—Why, Walter, she told me herself, only five 
minutes ago, while we were taking off our bonnets, 
that she thought his expression “ magnificent” — 
that was her very word—and that she would like 
to a him in chalks.’ 

‘I must confess, said Rose, ‘without venturing 
to call it good-looking or otherwise, that his counte- 
nance, artistically speaking, seems to me very strik- 
ing. He is just one of those wicked people, I fancy, 
in whom one feels a sort of interest in spite of one’s 
self—Now, don’t you think so, Sir Richard ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Aynton, returned the baronet 
with an air neutralised the 
familiarity impli y his words, ‘if this person 
has won your sympathy, he is fortunate indeed ; 
but I must say that I don’t see that he deserves it. 
His beard, which is certainly a handsome one, has 
also—as it seems to me—the great ——.s 
0 ing half his countenance. I confess I thi 
he looks to be a scoundrel of the first-salt-water.’ 

‘That’s what Rose means !’ cried Letty, clapping 
her hands, ‘He’s one of those dear handsome 
villains who used to—ah, infest—yes, that’s the 

to tho ish Main, 
ow charmingly mysterious was the v lace in 
which they carried their it was 
not for d like to have had 
something to do in the Spanish Main myself. I 
have not the shadow of a doubt that this Mr 
Derrick—evidently an assumed name—— What’s 
the matter, dearest mother?’ 

My Lady had uttered a low cry, such as is evoked 
by sudden and acute physical pain. 

‘Nothing, my love—nothing: it was a passing 
spasm, nothing more. A tinge of my old rheumat- 
ism again, I fear, which is a sign of old age, and 
therefore a malady I do not wish to be taken 
notice of—Now, don’t distress yourselves, my 
dears ’—for all had risen with looks of genuine and 
affectionate anxiety, except Miss Aynton, who had 
rapidly Poe out a glass of wine.-—‘Thank you, 
Rose ; was all I wanted. Nobody offered me 
any sherry, so I thought I could try whether I 
could not obtain it medicinally—What were you 
saying, Letty, about this—this person ?’ 

‘I was merely remarking that he had probably 


been a bucaneer, mamma.’ 
‘In other words, that he deserves hanging,’ 
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observed Sir Richard gruffly. ‘I hope he will soon 
take himself out of bond oye for we have got 
in it y. 

R , dear, dear!’ said Letty sedately ; ‘to make 
such an observation as that, just after mamma has 
been craving for sherry! Besides, how can this 
—— annoy you, Sir Richard? He isn’t come 

ere to dispute the title, is he ?’ 

My Lady kept her lips closed this time ; but an 
anguish passed over her face that would have been 
easy to see, had not the eyes of those at table been 


otherwise engaged. 

Letty was looking at her friend, in hopes that she 
should get her to laugh at her high and mighty 
brother ; Rose did not dare look up, for fear she 
should do so. Walter, his handsome lips slightly 
Gurled, was contemptuously watching the baronet, 
who stared, Sphinx-like, right before him, as was 
his custom whenever he was in one of his autocratic 
humours, as at present. 

*I don’t choose to have persons of that sort in 
the parish,’ said he with icy distinctness, 

‘But, my dear Richard, you can’t turn him out,’ 
reasoned Letty, rather vexed by an exhibition of 
her brother’s pride before her school-friend beyond 
what she had calculated upon. ‘He has a right to 
stop at the Lisgard Arms as long as he pleases,’ 

‘And I have a right to turn Steve out as a 
tenant ’——. 

*You have nothing of the kind, Richard, inter- 
posed Walter quietly ; ‘you have no more right 
than I—not even legal right, for the inn is not yet 
yours, and as for moral right, it would be the most 
monstrous piece of territorial oppression ever 
heard of out of Poland. So long as the man 
behaves himself’—— 

‘He does not behave himself, put in Sir Richard 
= i . ‘He is a drunkard, and a brawler in 


‘Gracious mercy! how you must have been 
looking up Burn’s Justice. But you will not be a 
Magistrate, a custos rotulorwm, till you are of 
remember, so that he is safe for sixmonths. In the 
meantime, he certainly means to stay here. He is 
so good as to say he likes Mirk, I understand; and 
the village folks like him. He is a great addition 
to the choir ; and I shall certainly ask him, in case 
he remains, to join our Mirk volunteers: Steve 
tells me he is a most admirable shot with a rifle, 
and will do the corps credit.’ ; 

‘That is all the worse, quoth Sir Richard 
violently ; ‘he is only the more likely to be a 
poacher. We have more than enough of that sort 
already, and I beg that you will give none such 
your encouragement.’ 

‘Encouragement!’ returned Walter airily. 
‘What patronage have I to offer? I am not Sir 
Richard, who can make a man happy with a word.’ 

‘Very well,’ continued the baronet with sup- 
pressed passion, ‘let him take care how he tres- 
passes upon the Abbey-lands—that’s all.’ 

‘Nay, you'll see him at the Abbey itself 
laughed Walter carelessly, ‘and that pretty often, 
unless I quite misinterpreted Mistress Forest’s 
manner when she parted from him at the Lych 
Gate: I never saw two people more affectionate 
upon so short an acquaintance.’ 

‘A most ineligible suitor, I am sure, broke forth 
the baronet. ‘I trust Mary is not fool enough to 
disgrace herself at her time of life by any such 
alliance. 

‘She is almost old enough to choose for herself, 


responded Walter drily. ‘The selection of a 
husband for one’s servant is scarcely the privilege 
of even a lord of the manor, and when the servant 
is not one’s own ’—— 

‘I believe, sir, interrupted Sir Richard hastily, 
‘that I am only speaking the sentiments of her 
mistress, in whose hands, of course, the matter 
lies.—Mother, do you not agree with me that it 
would be very unwise to encourage any attach- 
ment between Mary Forest and this reprobate 
stranger, Derrick ?’ 

It was plain my Lady had not recovered from 


her late ailment, of whatever nature the attack 


might have been; otherwise, she would have 
interfered between the brothers before a direct 
— for her decision had been made by either 
of them, it being a rule with her never to place 
herself in an invidious position with respect to 
her children. To the astonishment of the net 
himself, however, en now forced her 
pale - to utter deliberately enough: ‘I think 
it would be very unwise.’ 

‘And therefore, pursued Sir Richard, hastening 
to push his advantage, ‘it would be worse than 
unwise, it would be absolute cruelty, since you 
do not intend her to this fellow, that oppor- 
tunities should be afforded her of meeting fim 
under the same roof. I do not say that his offence 
of brawling in church this morning is a sufficient 
ground of itself for forbidding him the house, 
although to most persons with any sense of 
decency it would be a serious misdemeanour: but 
would it not be well, under these particular cir- 
cumstances, to treat it so?’ 

‘Yes, returned my Lady, rising from the table, 
white as a ghost, ‘you are right, Richard ; let this 
Mr Derrick be forbidden the house.’ 


OLD ENGLAND. 


Some three hundred and sixty-five years when 
England, ruled by the victor of Bosworth Field, 
was rapidly recovering from the effects of the civil 
strife which ended with the fall of Crook-backed 
Richard, a shrewd, observant Italian came to this 
country in the suite of a Venetian ambassador, and 
wrote therefrom, A Relation, or rather a True 
Account of the Island of England, for the benefit 
of some ‘magnificent and most illustrious lord,’ 
whose name, like that of the writer, has into 
oblivion. The picture he draws of Eng and under 
the first of the Tudors is a pleasant and interesting 
one, and not the less so because it teaches us that 
the ‘good old times’ were not, after all, such very 
bad times as the self-conceit of an age which dubs 
itself the age of progress would have us believe. 
Our Venetian attaché found ‘this little gem set 
in the silver sea’ to be a thinly-populated, well- 
cultivated, well-watered land of aulalstion hills 
and beautiful valleys, blessed with an exceedingly 
healthy climate, having cooler summers and warmer 
winters than those with which Italians were 
familiar, owing to the rain which fell ‘almost 
every day during June, July, and August’ The 
dwellers in this nature-favoured land rejoiced in 
an abundance of varied food. Stags, fallow-deer, 
goats, hares, rabbits, pigs, and oxen were plentiful, 
while the number of sheep was enormous, and 
there wolves them. Fowls, 
partridges, pheasants, -fowl, and other tooth- 
some birds belief ; between one 
and two thousand tame swans were to be seen at 
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one time on the Thames, destined for tables to 
which crows, rooks, and jackdaws were also wel- 
come. That canny bird, the raven, was protected 
by law, and allowed to croak unmolested, in con- 
sideration of his services as scavenger ; while kites 
—such rarities now a days—were so tame and 
sociable that they robbed the children of the bread, 
‘smeared with butter in the Flemish fashion,’ 
given them by their mothers. 

With the exception of carp, tench, and perch, 
fish of all kinds were common enough, and the 
want of that fresh-water trio was fully com- 
—w by an abundance of salmon. As to 

its, England possessed all the fruits known 
to Italy, barring the orange and the olive; and 
our Italian thought passable wine might be made 
from English pes, although the experiment 
was hardly ols nal while the country was 
so well supplied with the products of Candia, 
Germany, France, and Spain. ‘ Besides,’ he says, 
‘the common people make two beve from 
wheat, barley, and oats, one of which is called beer, 
and the other ale, and these liquors are much liked 
by them, nor are they disliked by foreigners after 
they have drunk them four or six times.” This 
preference for the national beverage—one, by the by, 
time seems unlikely to overcome—was not confined 
to the common people. Wine was drunk sparingly 
even by the rich, and was seldom kept in the 
house, being purchased from the tavern as it was 
required ; and to the tavern, lovers of the grape 
resorted when they set their minds on a drinking- 
bout, and this was done ‘not only by the men, but 
by ladies of distinction.’ 

Great stress is laid upon our island’s mineral 
treasures, its iron and silver, its lead and tin ; though 
we look in vain for any mention of copper or coal. 
But whatever sources of wealth lay yet undevel- 
oped, England was prosperous enough to make our 
author pronounce it the richest country in Europe. 
The king, personally frugal to the extreme, kept 
up the traditional hospitality of the crown, by 
spending annually fourteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling on his table. The incomes of the king, queen, 
and Prince of Wales combined are estimated at 
L.169,400 ; equivalent, og Mr Froude’s 
scale of comparative value, to L.2,032,800 at the 
present day. The nobility were rich, | parte 
among them no less than four thousand encl 
parks ; while the establishments of the Benedic- 
tines, Cistercians, and Carthusians resembled 
baronial aces rather than religious houses. 
Every parish church boasted its crucifixes, candle- 
sticks, patens, and cups of silver ; not a convent 
of mendicant friars but could make a goodly 
show of the same kind; while the poorest and 
humblest innkeeper’s table had its service of silver 
dishes and cups; and no one was considered of the 
slightest importance whose household plate was 
worth less than a hundred pounds. The Italian 
seems to have been thoroughly amazed at the 
wealth of England, which he attributes to three 
things : firstly, the fertility of the soil; secondly, 
the richness of her tin-mines; and thirdly and 
chiefly, to the extraordinary quantity of wool 
produced, wool of such quality that it commanded 
the highest price in every European market. 

It is pleasant to be told by an impartial witness 
that our ancestors were handsome and well pro- 

rtioned (albeit somewhat given to extravagance 
in setting off their proper persons to advantage), 
and extremely polite, having the incredible 


courtesy to keep their heads uncovered, while 
they talk together. They are credited with 
the possession of _ understandings, and a 
quickness at wg « ing to which they chose to 

ut are reproached with a dis- 


seek for good eating and all their other comforts, 
without fh 


dinner the highest compliment one man could pa’ 
to another. Another characteristic, too, we ait 
share with them—that national pride which made 
them think no place equal to England, no men 
equal to Englishmen—‘ whenever they see a 
handsome foreigner, they say he looks like an 
Englishman, and it is a great pity he should not 
be an Englishman !’ 

Our anonymous guide comically complains that 
he has never noticed any one in love either at 
court or among the lower orders, and comes to the 
conclusion, that the English are incapable of love, 
or else that they are the most discreet lovers in the 
world. His conclusion, however, only refers to 
the men, for he hastens to inform us that he under- 
stands ‘it is quite the contrary with the women, 
who are very violent in their passions, and are 
consequently very jealously guarded by their 
husbands, x Mew he rather significantly remarks, 
‘anything may be compensated in the end by the 
power of money.’ He becomes very indignant 
when discoursing of the custom then prevalent, in 
noble families, of sending the children of the house 
to be reared by strangers, ‘in order that they might 
learn better manners ;’ and insists that the real 
motive for the practice was the desire of the 
to enjoy all their comforts to themselves, and the 
knowledge that they could exact more from 
strangers than their own flesh and blood. In his 


account of the working of this a, he is very 
hard upon the ladies of the time. He says, the 


of 
e house in which he was domiciled, 
when she became a widow, had his fortune made 
for him—‘ By ancient custom, every inheritance .is 
divided into three equal parts, one for the church 
and the funeral rites, one for the wife, and one for 
the children. The lady takes care during her 
goodman’s lifetime to e a purse for herself, and 
then, when he dies, bestows herself, her thirds, and 
her savings, upon the one of the young men 
brought up in the house most pleasing to her, and 
who was probably not displeasing to her in the 
lifetime of her husband. Her own children are 
sent away into other people’s houses, and they, if 
boys, in the course of time enact to others the same 
part their stepfather performed to them’ This 
ractice, he says, was universal throughout the 
Sieaiians and it was not considered discreditable 
for a woman to marry again and again, as soon as 
she was left a widow, however unsuitable the 
match might be in age, rank, or fortune. 
From the beginning to the end of the True 


a 
ge 
unt 
iy, taste for amine spite of the advantages available 
fer to them at Oxford and Cambridge. They were 
it regular in attending at mass, industrious in repeat- 
he ing paternosters, and a not to omit any 
te form incumbent upon good Christians, but—sign of 
the coming Reformation—there were many among 
m them holding various opinions concerning religion. 
ck As soldiers, Englishmen stood in high repute, and 
ve were especially feared by the French ; ‘but I have 
ct it,’ says our critic, ‘on the best information, that 
er when the war is raging most furiously, they will 
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Account, there is no passage more amusing than 
that relating to the world-famous, world-adopted 
lish institution, trial by jury. It is too 
to be abbreviated. ‘If any one should claim a 
certain sum from another, and the debtor denies it, 
the civil judge would order that each of them 
should choose six arbitrators ; and when the twelve 
are elected, the case is propounded to them ; and 
after they have heard both parties, they are shut 
up in a room, without food, fire, or anything to 
sit upon, and there they remain till the greater 
number have agreed upon the verdict. But before 
it is pronounced, each of them endeavours to 
defend : the cause of him who named him, whether 
just or unjust, and those who cannot bear the dis- 
comfort, yield to the more determined for the sake 
of getting away. And therefore the Italian mer- 
chants are gainers by this bad custom every time 
they have a dispute with the English, for although 
the national arbitrators are very anxious to sup- 
port the cause of their principal, they cannot stand 
out so long as the Italians, who consequently gener- 
ally have judgment in their favour. This practice 
also extends to criminal causes, and any one may 
be accused of 
ture. When the chief-magistrate of the place has 
received notice of such malefactor, he causes him 
to be thrown into prison. Then twelve men of the 
place are chosen to decide according to their con- 
science whether the prisoner is guilty or not guilty, 
and if the majority decide he is guilty, he is con- 
sidered to be so. But before he can be punished, 
it is necessary that twelve other men be chosen to 
hear the cause again, and if the verdict agrees with 
the former one, he is punished immediately. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to get a person 
thrown into — for every officer of justice has 
the power of arresting any one at the request of a 
rivate individual, and the accused cannot he 
iberated without giving security until he is 

| of twelve men. Such 
severity ought to be efficacious, but there is no 
country so abounding with thieves as England, that 
few venture to go alone in the country after 
middle day, fewer still in the towns at night, and 
least of ail in London.’ The concluding sentence 
seems severe, but its truth is attested by Latimer, 
who, when an act was passed compelling every 
occupier of land to sow a quarter of an acre of 
flax or hemp for every sixty acres he had under the 
plough, said. the act was a marvellous good one, but 
the quantity of hemp ordered to be sown ‘were all 
too little, were it so much more, to hang the thieves 
that be in England.’ 

This superabundance of the pilfering tribe was 
scarcely surprising, considering that an offender, if 
he could read, could claim the benefit of clergy, 
and if he lacked that saving qualification, had only 
to get inside a church, and claim the right of sanc- 

. For forty days at least he was safe from 
the clutches of the law ; and supposing his would- 
be capturers had patience enough to keep watch 
and ward for that period, and prevent his escape, if 
he preferred exile to imprisonment, he had merely 
to say so. Stripped to his shirt, he was taken to 
the sea-shore, where, if he found a vessel willing to 
accept him as a passenger, he was dismissed with 
a fervent ‘God-speed you!’ If there was no such 
luck for him, all he had to do was to walk into the 
sea until the water reached his throat, and demand 
a passage. Having re this ceremony three 
times, a ship appeared, received him on board, and 


t crimes, and be put to the tor- | bo 


carried him away from his native land. ‘It is 
amusing,’ says the Italian, ‘to hear the women and 
children lament over these exiles, wondering how 
they can live, so destitute, out of England, and 
adding, théy had better have died than go out of 
the world—as if England were the whole world !’ 
At this time, En land only contained two towns 
—Bristol and York—of any importance, except 
the capital. Of the latter, we are not favoured 
with many particulars. It is described as being 
as populous as Rome or Florence, abounding 
not only in the necessities of life, but in every 
article of luxury. The Strand alone contained 
fifty-two goldsmiths’ shops, the contents of which 
outvalued the united treasure of Milan, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice—although they were limited 
to three articles—basins, salt-cellars, and drinking- 
cups, the English preferring pewter for their 
plates and dishes. The Lord Mayor was reverenced 
as much by the Londoners as the Doge was by the 
Venetians. The Tower was diligently watched 
over by the king, who had stored therein immense 
quantities of bombards, hand-guns, heavy artillery, 
arquebusses, battleaxes, bows, arrows, and cross- 


WS. 

Ireland is not named at all by our intelligent 
foreigner, and he has very little to say about Wales 
or Scotland. The Welsh, he tells us, delight in 
large herds of cattle, and live upon the produce of 
their dairies. As to the Scotch, he confesses he 
merely repeats what he has heard from Don Peter 
de Ayala, when he says that the Scotch are very 
handsome, very courteous, and very valiant, hospit- 
able, and favourably inclined to foreigners, and so 
loyal that they consider their first duty is to love 
and defend their king. Of their military abilities, 
— in high terms, but says they only exer- 
ci them against the English, their natural 
enemies; and with this bit of information, so 
eloquent of a time long past, we bring our sketch 
of Tudor England to a close. 


‘THE AFFAIR OF THE MACRAES’ 
A CURIOUS MILITARY EPISODE. 
EIGHTY-SEVEN years ago, the city of Edinburgh 
was the scene of a very remarkable occurrence, 
and one happily now unknown in our military his- 
tory—the mutiny of a regiment of British soldiers. 
As the event is probably unknown to most people, 
and its history is full of interesting details, we 
propose to give a brief account of the corps in 
which it occurred, and a narrative of the mutiny 

from its origin to its suppression. 

The Seaforth Highlanders, in which the rebellion 
took place, derived their name from one of the 
most famous clans in the far north of Scotland. 
The earldom of Seaforth, forfeited in.the rising 
of 1715, was restored in the person of Kenneth 
Mackenzie, grandson of the attainted nobleman, 
after the lapse of forty-six years. Seven years 
after his restoration, the country was hard pressed 
for soldiers, and among other patriotic men who 
used their influence in raising troops was the 
restored earl. In the year 1778, he embodied the 
regiment, which took the name of the 78th, or 
Seaforth Highlanders. Out of the 1130 men 
who mustered at Elgin in May of that. year, five 
hundred were from the Seaforth estates, the 
remainder from Scatwell, Kileoy, Applecross, and 
other estates of the great Mackenzie family. 
From the great prevalence of the name Macrae in 
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the regiment—the sept of that name being fol- 
lowers of the ‘Caber Fey’—the event at Edin- 
burgh received the name which heads this paper. 
From Elgin the regiment marched to the capital, 
where, in the journals of the time, we read of the 
arrival of the several detachments, some having 
come direct to the and others 
been temporarily sent to Glasgow and various 
towns in the west. 

The first announcement bearing on the mutiny 
is to be found in the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
of 5th August 1778, where it is stated that ‘ Lord 
Seaforth’s regiment, now in the castle, has got 
orders to hol themselves [sic] in readiness to 
march at an hour’s notice;’ adding, ‘we hear 
similar orders have been sent to all the troops in 
England and Scotland, the ministry having received 
advice that the French intend to make an invasion 
upon some of Britain’ We may be quite 
sure the t corps, as it afterwards proved 
itself to be, would have met such a foe with 
alacrity ; and it was, as we shall presently see, no 
dislike to fighting, or want of loyalty, that created 
their discontent. A few days later, the news- 
paper named announces that the regiment had 
received orders to proceed to Jersey, to relieve the 
M‘Leod Highlanders, under orders for the East 
Indies, and that the Seaforth regiment would also 
be kept in readiness to embark for India, should it 
be found necessary. Within the following three 
weeks, the detachments from Glasgow, Ayr, and 
Campbelton arrived in Edinburgh, and a fleet of 
seven transports, under convoy of the Jason fri 
reached Leith Roads, where the armed shi ith 
was in waiting to act as convoy cxadiomalls after 
the troops were embarked. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 22d September, the 
regiment left its quarters to embark at Leith. 
Several companies had been lodged in the castle— 
a those which had been some months in 
the city—and these ‘prepared for their embarkation 
with the utmost cheerfulness, as is stated in a 
letter of one of the officers. The remainder of the 
regiment had -been quartered on the inhabitants of 
the Canongate and Abbey, and in these companies 
some evil counsellor had been at work, spreading 
discontent and sedition among the men. According 
to the version given in the Edinburgh Advertiser, 
published on the evening of the mutiny, the dis- 
content arose from the bounty-money and pay of 
the men being in arrear. The officer’s letter 
referred to attributes the mutiny to the inhabitants 
having assured the men quartered in the Canongate 
that Lord Seaforth had sold them to the East India 
Company, and that they were on embarkation to 
be turned over to the Company, and separated from 
their officers. From the terms under which the 
men eventually capitulated, it would seem that 
both of these causes had been at work. 

The departure of the companies from the castle 
had been so timed that they were to meet those 
from the Canongate at the North Bridge—or New 
Bridge, as it was @hen termed—and at this place 
the spirit of the men first shewed itself. Here, 
aided by the populace, the Canongate companies 
threw the whole body into confusion, refused to 
march unless all their demands were complied 
with, and repelled by force all the efforts of their 
officers to restore them to obedience and discipline. 
The officers were insulted, pelted with stones, and 
struck by the inhabitants, who thus encouraged the 
men in their lawless conduct. After a time, how- 


ever, a portion of the men were got into order, and 
started for Leith, where they were met by the two 
companies from the Abbey. These men had 
marched to Leith by the Easter Road, where Lord 
Seaforth endeavoured to allay the mutinous feeling, 
/. telling the men their demands would be com- 

ied with as soon as ible. By this time, 

owever, the soldiers had been prompted to distrust 
even the nobleman at whose instance they had 
enrolled themselves, and the greater portion of the 
regiment broke into open mutiny. A detachment 
of the corps was got on board the transports, but 
five hundred their arms, 
and set off at a quick march, with pi laying, 
and two plaids fixed on poles for Ranh They 
marched to Arthur’s Seat, where they took up a 
position in which they were able to bid defiance to 
any endeavour to coerce them. By the people of 
Edinburgh and Leith, the mutineers were amply 
supplied with food, as well as with ammunitio 
and as the men appointed officers, and shoal 
sentries round their camp in regular form, all 
attempts to surprise them were seen to be hopeless. 
But in the meantime the authorities began to 
assemble a considerable force in the city, aoa 
of the 1st Dragoons, two hundred of the Buccleu 
Fencibles, four hundred of the Glasgow Volunteers, 
and bodies of regular troops of various corps. 

The hill chosen for the rebel camp was very 
different from the Arthur’s Seat as it is now seen. 
Until within a very recent period, the level grounds 
surrounding it were divided into fields, many of 
the hollows were marshy and impassable, and 
the only roads were mere sheep-tracks. On this 
height, a well-armed and provisioned force might 
have held its own for many months, in the then 
state of the military art. It is not a little curious 
that the last time Colonel M‘Murdo reviewed the 
Edinburgh Volunteers, he led them through various 
movements directed against the very spot where 
the rebel Seaforths had taken up their encampment. 
Had it been necessary to reduce the mutineers by 
force, the attacking body would have had no 
splendid military road such as the Queen’s Drive 
by which to approach the position, and would have 
found that in the marshy bog of Dunsappie, and 
the ed heights surrounding it, the mo had 
powerful auxiliaries, absent in Colonel M‘Murdo’s 
mimic war. 

Among the minor incidents of the hill-encam 
ment wére the death of one of the mutineers, w 
fell over the rocks, and was killed, and the acci- 
dental shooting of another. The wounded man, 
who was shot through the thigh by one of his 
brethren in arms, was carried to the Royal Infir- 
mary—then a building in the suburbs, though now 
so far in the heart of ber tas 4 that proposals for its 
removal are being consid 

The most remarkable part of the story of this 
rising is the lenient view taken of it by the autho- 
rities, both civil and military. On the morning 
after the outbreak, General Skene, second in com- 
mand in Scotland at the time, visited the hill- 
camp, and offered the men ej into all their 
alleged grievances, and oblivion of all that had 
passed, if they would consent to embark. The 
men, however, insisted on having their money paid 
to them at once, and that several officers nam 
them should be dismissed. They also asked that 
they should get security not to be sent to the East 
Indies. On that day and the following, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Lords Dunmore and Macdonald, and 
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raised at that time. About the same period, a body 
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numerous noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy, visited 
the camp of the mutineers, endeavouring to bring 
about a solution of the difficulty. Finally, on 
Friday the 25th September, after they had held 
out four days, the following terms were accepted 
by the men: First, a general pardon for all that 
had ; second, that all arrears and levy- 
money should be paid before embarkation ; and. 
third, that they should never be sent to the East 
Indies. These articles were signed by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Earl of Dunmore, the commander- 
in-chief, Sir Adolphus Oughton, and General 
Skene. At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, the 
men marched down, headed by Lord Dunmore, 
and were met at St Ann’s Yard by General Skene, 
who read over and delivered the articles of 

ment. He advised the men to behave well, and 
announced that a court would be held next day, 
when the complaints against the officers would be 
inquired into. The men were then billeted in the 
suburbs, and quietly embarked on the Monday 
following, their departure having been thus delayed 
about a week. 

This amicable settlement did not give satis- 
faction to some of the officers of the corps, who 
complained that the men had been too well 
treated, and that the terms ted to them were 
subversive of all military discipline. Previous 
to the court of inquiry—which pronounced the 


complaints against the officers to be without foun- | forth 


dation—one of these gentlemen wrote to the Edin- 
burgh Advertiser, asserting that the terms made 
were inconsistent with discipline, and injurious to 
the officers, that they had been agreed to without 
their consent or advice, and that Lord Dunmore 
had acted without authority in making the gondi- 
tions. A ‘Friend to the Public, writing from Leith 
to the Edinburgh Evening Courant, subjects this 
letter to some sharp criticism. He feels himself 
called upon to applaud the wisdom and prudence 
of the reconciliation. The case was desperate, and 
few cases could be mentioned where so wide 
a breach was cemented in so easy a manner. He 
does not see how the reconciliation can hurt the 
future discipline of the regiment, ‘when sure it is 
there could be no discipline had there been no 
men, as would visibly have been the case here 
had not a reconciliation taken place’ The 
‘Friend to the Public’ says the men would have 
submitted to the general on the first day of the 
mutiny, but for some evil reports that one of 
Colonel Gordon’s officers had come up as a spy 
to soothe them until they were catetnded ty 
ms. When Lord Dunmore came on the 
fourth day ing the articles of capitulation, the 
men were e preparing a petition to General 
Skene, which forty men were to have presented to 
him ; and when the general add them at St 
Ann’s Yard, adjoining Holyroodhouse, they with 
= said they and serve 
e king in any quarter of the globe, excepting the 
East Indies. 


Thus ended what had threatened to have a very 
disastrous effect on the efforts then being made to 
recruit the army. It was the most important, though 
not the only disturbance in the ii 


of men from Skye had mutinied, and taken to the 
hills at Burntisland ; and there are other cases 


recorded, all arising from complaints about pay and 
bounty-money. But the Afar of the Macraes’ 
was the most formidable insurrection of its kind. ; 


The regiment which thus threatened to fall to 
pieces is in a manner the ancestor of two gallant 
corps in the Army List—the 72d and the 78th; 
and it is almost impossible to avoid reflecting 
on the blank that would have been made in the 
history of those corps, if the provision against 
service in the East Indies had been acted on in the 
Seaforth regiments. As we find the first corps in 
India within a very few months of the mutiny, 
there is reason to doubt the accuracy of the news- 

per records of the capitulation. One cause of 
Sieenteen was the rumour that the Highlanders 
were to be “an from their officers, and sold 
to the East India Company. The probability seems 
to be that the third condition made with the 
mutineers was that they should not be so disposed 
of. Before six years had elapsed, the regiment was 
reduced in India, at a general decrease of the 
army; but it was immediately reorganised as the 
72d Regiment, being filled up by many of the 
men who did not wish to leave the military life, 
though their engagement was egded by the ‘ termi- 
nation of the war.’ Volunteers from other corps, 
disbanded or ordered home, made up the strength 
of the corps to 800 men. In 1809, this corps lost 
its kilted garb ; and in 1823 it received the name 
of the ‘Duke of Albany’s Highlanders,’ from the 
second title of the Duke of York. But it is the 
descendant, by direct succession, of the old Sea- 
orth corps. The Ross-shire Buffs were raised in 
1793 by the successor to the nobleman who 
enrolled the first Mackenzie regiment, and was 
enabled to take the same number in the Army 
List as had been borne by the former body. The 
two existing regiments, it is well known, have won 
their highest renown in that country to which their 
military name-fathers are alleged to have stipulated 
they should never on any account be sent ! 


POETRY. 


How many voices, sweet and strong, 
Have cheered the path of Time ; 
The mortal form hath perished long ; 

Its notes for ever chime. 


In every land, and o’er the sea; 
In gentle hearts and brave; 
Like mountain-airs that brace the free ; 
Like trumpets to the slave. 
O well it is to feel a spark 
Of this immortal power ; 
Though lowly as a meadow-lark, 
To soar some golden hour ! 
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